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THE EDITOR 

A common criticism is made of our exhibitions, local as well 
as national, that they are or may be good, but are not interesting. 
What is meant by this general statement? What makes an exhibition 
of art interesting? Do we understand by interesting the incidental, 
the anecdotal genre subjects that appeal to natural curiosity and love 
of clearly expressed details? Has our art swung so far to the other 
side of the story-telling, sermon-preaching Charybdis on the one hand 
to the Scylla of technique on the other hand? Shall we revert to the 
religious art of the early Italians, the sentimental art of England 
of fifty or more years ago, the American Hudson River school, 
or throwing this all to one side, accept the point of view of Whistler 
as an example of the modern school, and paint and enjoy for art's 
sake the aesthetic problems of beauty in tone, themes which, appealing 
through the eye, belong to the province of the purely pictorial? This 
is the modern battle-ground of art. The artists with a wonderful 
knowledge of the science of their art on the one hand are misunder- 
stood by the uninitiated on the other hand, who cry for incident, for 
story, for something with a point to it, for human interest, for heart 
expression. 

I believe the public want beauty, and some few of them know 
what it is. Do our painters and sculptors create beauty, and do all 
of them know what it is? Is it because there is so little beauty in the 
world to-day that artists must be scientific in color and form, that 
they must give back to the hungry public stones because they have 
no bread? Much of our present-day art, for some reason, is not beau- 
tiful ; much of it is not even interesting. Perhaps the public is partly 
right. They are not interested in studio problems; they have a right 
to demand pictures. Art is life. The best records of a people are 
handed down to us through art expression. The inside of things 
should be painted and modeled as well as the outside. Ideas, not 
things, as we have said before, are what make any art great. The 
human family is one through bonds of universal sympathy, not 
through general scientific or intellectual thinking. Art is a universal 
language when it appeals to this universal sympathy. Great art 
always does this, and Tolstoi is right. St. Gaudens' masterly relief 
on the Colonel Shaw monument in Boston is a good illustration. His 
technique is magnificent, but with it he expresses the martyr's love 
for an oppressed race, patriotism and heroism, so clearly that all may 
read, admire, and be inspired. This monument is one of the grandest 
tributes to posterity our American civilization at the end of the nine- 
teenth century can boast. It rises to the plane of universal apprecia- 
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tion. Such art is rare. There is nothing in painting or architecture 
of the same period to compare with it in importance. 

Many of our better painters, now occupied in mural decorating, 
are thrashing over the chaff of bygone days. The subjects they 
choose have no life in them. Shall we forever use Greek figures 
to typify law and order, when we have such grand examples of the 
virtues and graces in the deeds of our own great men and women? 
No history is richer in inspiring events for poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture than this greatest republic of modern times. The Colonial, the ' 
Revolutionary, the early American, the Civil War, our prairie con- 
quest, the unique problems of social life in city and country, our 
extraordinary commercial and industrial activity, all furnish new 
material. We are and have been establishing a kingdom where each 
is ruler and where all have rights. 

Is there nothing for art? Must our poets sing of the gods and 
heroes of the past? Must our sculptors follow the canons of Canova, 
who copied the Greeks? Must our architects keep on tracing the 
orders of Vignole, forgetting that we are not Romans, but Americans, 
with new uses for our buildings? Must our painters satisfy themselves 
in learning only how to paint, and paint only scientific problems? 

We have a gold mine of subject that is worthy the attention of our 
best-trained men in every line of art. It is vital material, and the 
public will not be slow to recognize it when it appears. Art for -art's 
sake is not enough. Art for heart's sake will speak to the whole 
human race. 

Note.— We are indebted to the Chicago Architectural Club for the material on 
pages 37 to 48. The exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago was of unusual in- 
terest and variety. It will be followed early in April by a Photographic Salon under 
the joint management of the Art Institute and the Chicago Society of Amateur 
Photographers. Mr. W. B. Dyer will have an illustrated paper on the new move- 
ment in the April issue of Brush and Pencil. 



